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The Editor Says 


- + .— AND STILL CHAMPION 


N event that compels the attendance of 
newspaper reporters representing hun- 
dreds of daily papers scattered through- 

out the United States and Canada; that at- 
tracts upwards of sixty thousand people which 
includes college professors, high officials of the 
national and state governments; enlisted men 
and officers of the Army and Navy who pay 
nearly six hundred thousand dollars in admis- 
sion fees; that is broadcast in a hemisphere- 
wide hookup to North and South America and 
to ships at sea; that occupies from one to two 
pages in the most conservative newspapers as 
well as the tabloids, may not be lightly dis- 
missed even though it was a prize fight which 
for all of its classical origin is deemed by some 
people as a brutal if not a degrading sport. 

But if there is anyone who has lifted the sport 
from the sordid atmosphere which for many 
years gave it deserved disrepute, it is Joe Louis, 
youthful Negro, whose name and whose skill 
and courage was unquestionably the magnet 


which for a half hour on the evening of Sep- 


tember 29th held the attention of millions of 
people wherever the opportunity to listen to the 
radio is still unrestricted by Nazi or Fascist de- 
cree. 

After four years as heavyweight champion of 
the world, during which time he had met and 
conquered all who aspired to his laurels, Joe 
Louis by many was thought to be on the de- 
cline. After all, physical prowess must inevitably 
yield to the prreding forces of time. And this 
contest in wtich he was pitted against a young 
man of his own age, whose courage had been 
tested, and who possessed extraordinary stamina, 
was to be the measure of the champion’s descent 
from the peak of his former excellence. 

There is a universal urge among followers of 
sport, particularly boxing, to favor the underdog. 
The great majority of fight followers are in the 
corner of the challenger, all other things being 
equal. We would like to think that this human 
trait is not distorted by considerations of race 
or color. For in many ways it is a highly de- 
sirable tendency and we would like to see it ex- 
tended to other fields of human endeavor. 

There were thousands in the great arena that 
night who came hoping just to see a champion 
toppled from his throne. There were thousands 


who came to see a Negro champion toppled, 
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because he was a Negro. We do not pretend 
to know which group was in the majority. The 
great roar that reverberated up the reaches of 
the Harlem River as the champion appeared 
was a tribute to the unparalleled record he had 
made. It was a tribute from Negroes and 
whites that transcended race. For all they knew 
this was his last appearance in the prize rin 
In a few weeks, perhaps days, his country would 
call him to the colors. And so they gave him a 
greeting that befits a champion. 

After the contest three thousand people sto 
in front of the hotel in Harlem where he was 
staying. There were children scarcely able t 
walk, clutching their mothers’ hands, and old 
men and women whose memories must extend 
to the slave regime. Patiently they waited for 
just a glimpse of the champion. He was one 
of them. He came from the same South. He 
too had lived beyond the railroad tracks in a 
black ghetto. He too had faced discrimination 
and prejudice. He too had been compelled by 
poverty to stop his schooling and go to work 
They understood him; he understood them. 

Joe Louis is and has been a great champion 
But his real greatness is revealed in the little 
speech he made from the balcony to the crowd 
who just wanted to see him: “I want to thank 
you all,” he said, “for pulling for me. I did 
the best I could.” 


DEFENSE INDUSTRY 


UR latest investigation of the status of 

the Negro in Defense Industries indi- 

cates some improvement but certainly 
not enough to justify the enthusiastic and rosy 
reports which emanated from the office of 
OPM immediately following the President’s in- 
itial executive order. In not a few plants which 
were hailed as opening the doors for the em- 
ployment of Negroes, lip service only has been 
rendered to the President’s order by so-called 
token employment of a half dozen Negroes or 
less. There are many other plants engaged in 
defense production which have openly defied 
the order and declared that under no circum- 
stances will they employ members of the Negro 
race. 

In the immediate vicinity of the City of New 
York, the Republic Aviation Plant accepted two 
Negroes for training and two only. The Ford 
Instrument Company and the Sperry Gyroscope 











Company have scoured the South for white 
boys as apprentices and employed less than a 
score of Negroes. The Grumman Aviation Plant 
has employed a half dozen and has shown lit- 
tle inclination to employ more. In almost every 
instance Negroes employed in these plants have 
been assigned to custodial work and only a few 
even of the pitiably small number employed 
have been assigned to production processes. 

This is the real picture. It is difficult to be- 
come very happy about the situation. Cold- 
blooded and ruthless racial discrimination against 
Negro citizens in defense industry still goes on 
apace, the executive order of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States notwithstanding. 


COMMISSIONER SAMUEL J. BATTLE 


E extend our hearty and sincere con- 

gratulations to Commissioner Samuel 

J. Battle on his appointment as mem- 
ber of the Parole Commission of the City of 
New York. Commissioner Battle, for many 
years a member of the Police Department in 
which he rose by sheer merit from patrolman 
to lieutenant, is exceptionally fitted to deal with 
the problems of Negro youth and the causes of 
Negro delinquency, both because of his rich 
experience as a police officer and by his knowl- 
edge of the social and economic conditions un- 
der which the Negro lives. Mayor LaGuardia 
has shown extraordinary insight in his selection 
of Negro appointees to municipal positions, and 
none has been more deserving than Samuel J. 
Battle. 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


N the membership of the American Bar As- 
sociation are not only the great and suc- 
cessful lawyers of the nation, but the mold- 

ers of legal thought and opinion. Its pronounce- 
ments have profound influence in shaping state 
and national legislation and in the decisions 
which come down from the bench, both high 
and low, on questions ranging from those of lit- 
tle importance, except to individuals, to those of 
momentous consequence to the body politic. The 
American Bar Association is one of the most 
powerful forces in America, a bulwark of Dem- 
ocracy as it finds expression in American life. 
And by the same token must be held account- 
ible and responsible for the legal benediction 
which it has given to practices that are not only 
indemocratic but unconstitutional as well. 

The shameful spectacle which the American 

3ar Association presents to the American people 
is that of an allegedly great defender of the 
spirit and intent of the Constitution resorting 
to inexcusable discrimination because of race 


and color in its qualifications for admission to 
membership. These qualifications are not con- 
tained in the constitution or the by-laws, but 
are enforced none the less by the committee on 
membership. If the Bar Association denies that 
such limitations exist, (which we do not believe 
it would have the hardihood to do), then 
this question must be answered, “Why are there 
no Negro members?” 

Because of this reactionary, if not fascist, at- 
titude on the part of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Negro lawyers sixteen years ago organized 
the National Bar Association. The purpose of 
the National Bar Association Incorporated as 
stated in its constitution is: 

“The advancement of science of jurisprudence, 

and in addition to form a nation-wide organization 

of practicing attorneys of the Negro race in an en- 
deavor to strengthen and elevate the Negro lawyer 
in his profession and in his relationship to his 
people ; to improve his standing at the bar of the 
country, and to stress those values that would serve 
to enhance the ethics of his practice and conduct, 
to condemn actions that have a tendency to lessen 
respect for the lawyer and to create a bond of 
true fellowship among the colored members of the 

Bar of America for their general uplift and ad- 

vancement and for the encouragement of the Negro 

youth of America who will follow their choice of this 
profession.” 


It is unfortunate that Negro lawyers were 
seemingly compelled to form a bar association 
on the basis of race. Such a step should never 
be undertaken without profound thought and 
deliberation. As to the utter necessity of this 
step in the face of actual conditions, we are in- 
clined to accept the judgment of the men and 
women who founded the Association. Some of 
them we know and have known for many years. 
Courageous men, highly capable lawyers, civic 
minded and forthright. We do not believe they 
would abandon the fight for equality of status, 
nor that the fight has been abandoned. They 
reform their lines, we believe, to make a better 
fight. 

And to this end the National Bar Association 
has just recently published the National Bar 
Journal, its official organ. Its motto is “Truth, 
Justice, Freedom.” It is an impressive publica- 
tion, the contents of which would do credit to 
any group. It is informative and at the same 
time dignified without stiffness or artificiality 
cither in expression or appearance. We con- 
gratulate the Editor-in-Chief, the Board of Edi- 
tors, and the Associate Editors on a worthy con- 
tribution to the legal profession and to Amer- 
ican life. 


om 
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FTER I came home, I felt as if a load 
had been lifted from my shoulders. It 
was such a relief and encouragement 

to know that I was part of a movement.” 
The speaker was a young Negro office work- 
er. The experience which had given her such a 
sense of new freedom was three weeks at the 
Summer School for Office Workers, which each 
summer, in quarters made available by the 
University of Chicago and the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, gathers from all over the 
country young men and young women of Amer- 
ica’s great white collar army for study together 
of their special problems as workers. She could 
hardly have found better words to sum up the 
aim of that school: she could hardly have given 
more persuasive evidence that the aim is being 
in some measure realized, that a sense of com- 
mon cause is there being built among the 
“rugged individualists” who man the country’s 
office desks and office machines and office files. 
Even to take a step in that direction is an 
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Irrelevant 


@ By LUCY P. CARNER 


accomplishment of which the directors of th« 
Summer School for Office Workers may well bx 
proud. “They” said, when the school started 
nine years ago, that it was impossible to creat 
in the minds of young white-collar workers 
sense of solidarity with their fellows. And it did 
look, at first, as though “thev” were right. In 
the first vear only two or three of the thirty 
students were affiliated with the trade union 
movement and few even knew of the movement 
or connected it in their minds with their own 
problems. Unions were for laborers. The white- 
ollar worker would lose caste by having any- 
thing to do with them. But when the school 
opened for its ninth session on July 6, 1941, 
nearly two-thirds of the students enrolled wer: 
union members and nearly all came with eager 
interest in the possibilities of collective action to 
solve the urgent problems of their working lives 
These students of the 1941 class came to a 
school which has few of the features most peo- 
ple consider characteristic of schools. Does 











school mean to you the smell of chalk and dusty 
textbooks, the sound of a teacher’s voice telling 
you what you ought to know, the scratch of pens 
on the final examination paper? The Summer 
School for Office Workers is not like that. Do 
you think of a school as a place where special 
skills are taught, the use of tools and the tech- 
niques which help a man or woman to get a 
job? The Summer School for Office Workers 
is not that kind of school either. Rather, it is a 
meeting place where young people bring their 
experiences and problems as workers, where, 
from each other and from the expert staff of 
leaders, they may discover solutions for some 
if these problems for themselves and for all 
their fellow workers. 


THEY are vital problems, these questions 

raised in the classrooms of the Summer 
School, problems which strike to the roots of 
American life, problems which have in them 
much of the very essence of our democracy. 
What makes our jobs insecure? What makes 
our salaries go up and down? What laws affect 
is as office workers ? What future is there for us 
in a world like this? Can we as workers help 
to shape that future? Questions like that are 
the starting point. And, as discussion in the 
lassroom begins, they lead, as they inevitably 
must lead, into problems as abstract as philos- 
yphy and as concrete as: Is this specific bill 
pending in Congress beneficial for workers? 
Ihe class in economics, starting from the pay 
envelope, is apt to wind up with good hard 
ligging into theories of business cvcles, unem- 
ployment, legislation, social insurance, unions. 
[he students, one instructor comments, are “not 
loath to grapple with complex items. They walk 
ip to them boldly—one can not shut them out.” 
The class in Community Attitudes, starting 
with observations and experiences of young 
people from many communities and many jobs, 
is sure to involve probing into the fundamental 
oncepts of “democracy.” What implications 
for workers are there in the middle-class atti- 
tudes toward the labor movement? In the racial 
prejudices and discriminations which make dif- 
ficult the lives of one whole group of workers? 
How are community attitudes built? Can they 
be changed and influenced through the press, 
the radio, the movies? Can they be changed 
inless the workers consciously recognize the de- 
sirable changes, know the techniques of shaping 
pinion, and acquire the skill to make them- 
selves articulate for their own needs and for the 


public good ? 
Understanding of the community, its group- 
ings and inter-relationships, its resources and the 








methods whereby these resources may be used, 
forms the basis of the course on Community 
Relationships. And here the class-room dis- 
cussions are supplemented by work-shop and 
drama classes and library, where special prob- 
lems and techniques can be worked out. How to 
present graphically in chart form facts hard to 
grasp on the printed page. How to use drama- 
tics and music, not only for recreation, but for 
education. It is the exceptional student who 
does not go back to his town or city from study 
like this ready to make his influence more ef- 
fectively felt in his community, his union, his 
neighborhood. 


ORTY-six students followed this course, and 

the parallel course for the special training of 
leaders, at the 1941 session of the Summer 
School for Office Workers. Three hundred and 
seventy-three have attended the school since it 
began. They have come from 76 cities and from 
27 states, from cities and rural communities, from 
north, south, east, and west. Five foreign coun- 
tries have been represented among the students. 
From the school’s beginning, there have been 
Negro students among them. There were 3 in 
the first class, 9 this summer, 46 all told in the 
school’s nine years. Not a very large number, 
perhaps, but still a good proportion considering 
the comparatively small number of Negro men 
and women in the white collar group in this 
country. 

It should be obvious, from the description of 
the school and its curriculum, that breaking 
down the barriers of race prejudice is not its 
major concern. It should be equally clear that. 
in the atmosphere here created, such barriers 
cannot and do not exist. This is not a group of 
individuals conscientiously trving to “under- 
stand” and “appreciate” each other's differ- 
ences. This is a diverse group brought together 
on the common ground of their work life and 
their work problems. Some of them are white, 
some Negro; some have deep roots in American 
soil, some are newly transplanted from foreign 
lands; some are men, some women; some come 
from great cities, some from rural communi- 
ties :—but all are workers and on that ground 
they stand together, without distinction. ‘So 
little conscious of the “race problem” are the 
directors and staff of the Summer School for 
Office Workers that one looks in vain through 
their reports for the all-too-common separation 
of statistical tables into the heads: “American 
white”: “Negro”: “foreign born,” for any note 
of the numbers of Negro students enrolled or 
the special accomplishments of such students. 
Color is irrelevant, these records and reports 
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say by implication. The only thing that matters 
is the common cause of workers as workers, and 
that sense of unity is strong enough to cause 
minor differences to be forgotten for the dura- 
tion of the school term and to recede into the 
background when community living is resumed 
after the school is over. 

This does not happen by accident, of course. 
Care must be, and is, exercised by the school 
directors that the quarters chosen for the school 
are such that full equality of privilege is pos- 
sible for all students, not only in the classroom 
but in the recreational and social life of the 
school. The process of living together as well as 
studying and working together is recognized to 
have the importance which it inevitably has. 

Students for the Summer School for Office 

Workers—and for the several excellent summer 
schools for industrial workers—are hand-picked 
by committees or interested citizens in their 
communities. The funds which make it possible 
for a low-salaried white-collar man or woman 
to pay the expenses of the school are also raised 
in the form of scholarships by these commit- 
tees and other groups. Serving on these com- 
mittees are both Negro and white men and 
women. For the recommendations on which the 
scholarship awards are made, they look to or- 
ganizations in which young workers are active 
to unions, to the Y.W.C.A., to settlements. The 
Urban League, and certain other associations, 
organized to serve the interests of Negroes, al- 
ready give strong and helpful support. Their 
work could be supplemented by other such or- 
ganizations who would watch for the promising 
student, deserving of the experience the Sum- 
mer School offers, who 
would recommend his 
or her appointment to 
the local committee, and 
encourage the student to 
accept the appointment. 
It is not always easy for 
a worker to decide to 
give up a brief vacation 
period for study even 
when the study is com- 
bined with a schedule 
of delightful recreation 
and play. 


And there is the ques- 
tion of funds. No school 
runs without money and 
the summer schools for 
workers can look for lit- 
tle aid in the building 
of large endowments. 
They must and do figure 
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close to the margin, but their usefulness shoul 
not be limited by lack of necessary support. I 
the scholarship funds raised by the local com 
mittees are very few large gifts; but there ar 
hundreds of small ones, gifts running from on 
to five dollars, gifts which really do represen 
a genuine interest on the part of people wit! 
thin pocketbooks but with wide social vision 
There are gifts from many Negro citizens amon 
them. There could be more. In Chicago, fron 
which city I write, the Negro community 
through the Y.W.C.A., organizes each year 
luncheon or a tea whose proceeds are given t 
the Association’s summer school scholarshy 
fund. Those contributions are not earmarked 
“for the use of Negro students only,” any mor 
than those raised in other areas of the city ar 
earmarked “for white applicants,” but many 
Negro girl in the Chicago Y.W.C.A. has gon 
happily off to summer school, with the pleasant 
consciousness that she has behind her the in 
terest and support of friends and neighbors who 
have helped to pay her way. 


The Summer School for Office Workers 
in session for three weeks in the year; but plans 
for its operation go on at New York head- 
quarters, 437 West 59th Street, all fifty-tw: 
weeks. And from those headquarters it is pos- 
sible to get information about the school, in- 
formation also about the ways in which organ- 
izations and individuals can help to promot 
this experiment which, through that indirect 
method which we come more and more to real- 
ize is the soundest and surest method, is helping 
to eradicate the prejudices of race which threat- 
en our American democracy at its roots. 


Learning to make charts and maps and posters with which to present hard-to-grasp 
facts in an easy-to-grasp manner to their fellow workers 





Employers, 
Unions and 
Negro 
Workers 


This is the first of a series of articles by Urban 
League Secretaries on employment conditions 
in various cities throughout the nation. These 
articles will picture the degree of compliance 
with the President's Executive Order and the 
attitudes of organized labor and management. 


@ By THOMAS A. WEBSTER 


HE treatment of this topic is based en- 
tirely upon experiences in Greater Kan- 
sas City and the great mid-western re- 

gion which surrounds the city. 

The fact that Kansas City is a border line 
center, often termed a northern city with a 
southern exposure, may account for the simi- 
larity of experiences that are characteristic of 
both our southern and northern industrial com- 
munities. 

The role of the Negro in the trade union 
movement in Kansas City is this in brief: Negro 
union members are either in distinct Negro 
locals such as the Brotherhood of Pullman 
Porters, and the Hod-Carriers’ Union, or in 
mixed locals like the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and the packigg industry 
locals, or in separate and auxiliary units of the 
white parent bodies such as the Federated Mu- 
sicians’ Local. 

Negro carpenters, _bricklayers, _ painters, 
plumbers, electricians, cement finishers and sheet 
metal workers have been barred cither by con- 
stitutional provisions, ritual, or some other de- 
vice from union membership in Kansas City. 

Since the social study is the chief tool of a so- 
cial work agency, the Kansas City Urban 


League made a six-months’ study of Kansas 
City Negro workers as they were affected by 
trade union organization. The study treated the 
Negro worker as a part of the organized labor 
movement, in the role of a strike-breaker, and 
also studied experiences and problems of Negro 
workers both within and outside of labor or- 
ganizations in Kansas City. This study, “The 
Negro Worker of Kansas City,” served as the 
basis on which social action was planned to open 
union membership to more Negro workers. 


Board and staff members of the Urban 
League held conferences with the executive 
officers of the Labor Council of Kansas City, 
composed of one hundred representatives from 
as many locals in the city. An appeal was made 
to have those unions which had bars against 
Negroes to drop them, or to make plans where- 
by Negroes would not be eliminated entirely 
from work where union membership was the 
first requirement. These attempts met with no 
success. It was only after public mass meet- 
ings, protests to Congressmen, labor officials 
and federal agencies, that union barriers began 
to break in Kansas City. First, Negro carpen- 
ters hurdled the 30-year bar which would not 
permit Negro members to belong to the same 
local as white members. Since becoming union 
members, Negro carpenters have worked on all 
of the cantonment projects and other import- 
ant government construction work where white 
carpenters had threatened to walk off if Ne- 
groes were hired. Contractors have used them 
in mixed crews without any difficulty. Many 
Negro carpenters have been engaged on private 
jobs where whites said they would not have a 
chance. 


Next came the induction of Negro bricklay- 
ers into the white local where already one Ne- 
gro has been made a foreman by a contractor 
on a munition plant project. Despite the fact 
that Negro bricklayers are few compared with 
white members, three are serving as stewards 
on jobs with white workers. 


Recently seventeen Negro painters have suc- 
cessfully passed an examination for union mem- 
bership and probably have received their charter 
by now. For thirty-five years the Painters’ Dis- 
trict Council had barred Negro mechanics from 
union membership. 


The League has also been holding mectings 
of Negro cement finishers, sheet metal work- 
ers, electricians, and plumbers. We expect to 
break the traditional bars against Negro workers 
in these crafts. With public and defense hous- 
ing jobs, as well as other government construc- 
tion to be started soon in Greater Kansas City, 
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union membership will mean thousands of ad- 
ditional dollars to Negro workers. 

Contact with employers is a very definite fac- 
tor in the placement of workers. In 1929 the 
Urban League made a comprehensive survey 
of the industrial status of the Negro in Kansas 
City. Out of 1,235 industries in 1929, only 308 
employed Negroes in any capacity. Forty-eight 
percent of all Negro workers were employed 
as porters; of forty-eight plants using mixed 
crews, only seventeen offered real promotion 
for the Negro workers. In none of these plants 
had there ever been racial friction, and the labor 
turnover among Negro workers was low. 

Eleven years later conditions are substantially 
the same. The Federal government has sunk 
over four hundred million dollars in Kansas 
City plants to manufacture tents, trunks, en- 
gines, radios, clothing, airplanes and scores of 
other supplies. 

Believing that such a volume of new business 
for Kansas City industries would call for addi- 
tional workers, the League interviewed fifty- 
four employers holding defense contracts. The 
interviews disclosed that only eleven of these 
firms employed Negroes, and only four of these 
plants employed them other than as janitors, 
watchmen or common laborers. These were the 
statements that employers gave to hundreds of 
jobless Negroes who expected the new indus- 
trial boom to include them: 

“White men won't work with Negroes.” 

“We would have to build separate locker 
and toilet facilities.” 

“The unions never send us Negro workers.” 

Despite repeated efforts to get Negro work- 
ers into these plants, no substantial numbers 
have gained employment. 

Believing that if trained workers were avail- 
able, color would be less of a factor when seri- 
ous shortages occurred, training was sought for 
Negro workers. Educational authorities refused 
to set up classes until employers gave reasonable 
assurances of employment. Employers claimed 
they could not promise employment for un- 
trained workers. Negroes were caught in the 
traditional vicious circles of buck-passing and 
run-around. 

A conference of city officials, educational 
directors and employers was called to discuss 
plans for employing more Negro workers. Em- 
ployers using Negro workers in skilled jobs 
without friction between them and white work- 
ers were invited. Employers who had flatly 
refused to consider Negro workers were also 
asked to attend. Only those employers who 
used Negro workers came to the conference. 
They were only able to reiterate that they were 
using Negro skilled workers, and would use more 
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if production increased. These companies us 
Negroes as car builders, car inspectors, machir 
ists’ helpers, coach cleaners, hostlers, welder 
moulders, grinders, chippers, boiler builder 
paint sprayers and as punch press and over 
head crane operators. 

Employer attitudes have limited both refresh 
er and supplementary training programs {i 
Negro workers. Managers of new industri 
coming to the city would often promise u 
limited employment to Negroes, only to res 
cind these promises later by claiming they might 
have to conform to community patterns. In all 
instances they used as the community patter: 
those industries that use Negroes only in th 
custodial and service occupations. Added to a: 
already gloomy picture were the maliciou 
statements of several responsible citizens. It was 
circulated that the North American Aviatior 
Corporation said through its Mr. Kindelberge: 
that it would employ Negroes only as janitors, 
and that Negroes could not be employed be- 
cause they were petty thieves. They said small, 
costly airplane precision parts which could b« 
pocketed easily were to be manufactured. Thi 
plant, it was also rumored, would not use Jews 
Orientals, Germans or Italians. Whoever cit 
culated the rumor overlooked the fact that the 
packing and manufacturing industries in Kan- 
sas Citv used Negroes and they experienced no 
more theft on the part of Negroes than from 
white workers. During the same week this lic 
was being circulated, two airplane factories in 
Wichita, Kansas, issued an order prohibiting 
workers from bringing their own tool boxes into 
the plants. The workers would invariably leav« 
with a micrometer or a handful of rivets in th 
bottom of the tool box. 

These plants did not even employ a Negro 
janitor and one stated specifically in its appli- 
cation blank, “White workers only need ap- 
ply.” 

On the heels of this a director of records 
of the Kansas City Police Department, on hear- 
say evidence, in a public meeting stated there 
were 10,000 Communists in Kansas City, of 
whom 6.000 were Negroes. Although this state- 
ment was later repudiated, irreparable damag« 
was done to already job-impoverished Negroes. 
Many employers needed only such a statement 
as a further excuse for not using Negroes. 

Believing that the position and policy of the 
Federal government as one of the largest em- 
ployers of workers will influence and deter- 
mine the policies of private industrialists, special 
attention has been given to three major con- 
cerns in Greater Kansas City. These are govern- 
ment-owned plants to be operated under the 
supervision of the Federal government. They 





are the North American Aircraft Corporation, 
which will employ at its peak production around 
10,000 workers, the Remington Small Arms 
Plant, to use %,000 workers, the majority of 
whom will be women to tend automatic ma- 
chines, and the Kansas City Quartermaster’s 
Depot. 

The Quartermaster’s Depot has already em- 
ployed its personnel of several hundred workers 
with civil service status; eighty-one Negro clas- 
sified laborers are used in storage and distribu- 
tion work. The Commanding Officer believes 
that labor work offers the best promotion in the 
depot for Negroes because they all work in the 
same department; only one Negro is detached 
from this department. A clerk in the Finance 
Department with all white clerks is tolerated be- 
cause his work is largely outside of, the depot, 
auditing reports in nearby camps. Negro store- 
keepers, clerks, packers, guards and shippers 
have been told these are “white men’s jobs,” 
or this is temporary work, while laborers’ jobs 
are more permanent. 

The bomber plant and the small arms plant 
have said they will not discriminate against Ne- 
gro workers in any department, yet to date 
real consideration is being given only to the 
employment of Negro custodians, grounds 
keepers, laborers, and box makers. Only forty- 
two Negro trainees have received sheet metal 
training for the bomber plant which intends to 
use 8,000 to 10,000 sheet metal workers. Con- 
formity with the community pattern is being 
interpreted to mean that only Negro custodial 
and maintenance workers can be used. 


Kansas City, similar to many communities, 
found hundreds of Negro workers lacking train- 
ing and industrial experience essential to de- 
fense industries. Many had been without fore- 
sight and felt specialized training was costly 
and a waste of effort when immediate employ- 
ment opportunities offered them no chance to 
utilize such skills as they might acquire. Yet 
there are those who had gained skilled occupa- 
tional experience during the last World War or 
had migrated to Kansas City from communi- 
ties that did employ Negro skilled workers. 
Hundreds of Negro workers sought refresher 
and supplementary training classes when the 
emergency program started. At first they were 
offered training on a car-washing project and 
a form-building project, neither of which was 
needed by defense industries. Negro youth on 
NYA work-shop projects were being offered 
personal grooming and janitorial training. 

Today less than fifty Negro youth have had 
short intensive training in aircraft sheet metal 
work. Less than a score are being given gas 


welding instruction and a like number instruc- 
tion in operating multiple needle sewing ma- 
chines. Despite the shortage of more than 1,000 
operatives in the garment industries, no Negro 
women have been accepted. Both the garment 
industries unions and the employers say they 
are needed and will not stand in their way, but 
the two forces have not reached an agreement 
on the actual employment of these women. 

The public employment office registrations on 
which labor supply for the Kansas City region 
is determined, indicate few Negroes listed with 
skills necessary for defense production. During 
the depression period Negro applicants, despite 
the fact they could offer skilled occupational ex- 
perience, preferred to be classified for jobs which 
were traditional. Many preferred steady work 
as laborers on WPA projects to temporary 
work as carpenters or bricklayers. In some in- 
stances applicants were encouraged by employ- 
ment officials to apply for such work. 

Still others who registered for work with em- 
ployment agencies failed to return or telephone 
to reactivate their registration after the usual 
thirty-day period. Still others have been purely 
negligent in using the public employment ser- 
vice. 

Proof of citizenship by the presentation of a 
birth certificate or equivalent documentary evi- 
dence has worked a hardship on Negro trainees. 
Many were born in communities where regis- 
tration of Negro births was not available, either 
because the birth was attended by a mid-wife 
or Negroes were not born officially as far as 
vital statistics recordings were concerned. 

Hundreds of Negroes who possess skills which 
can be increased by supplementary training 
have not sought such training opportunities. Of 
three hundred and fifty trainees referred by 
three major industries on the training within in- 
dustry basis, no Negro workers are included. 

The Negro Defense Committee of Kansas 
City has used personal interviews, bell-ringing 
and door-knocking as methods to reach trained 
Negro workers or those who could profit by re- 
fresher and supplementary training courses. 
Plans are being projected to hold a public meet- 
ing, with the cooperation of Negro churches, to 
have Negro skilled workers to list their skills 
and present this information to officials in 
charge of labor supply to the Kansas City area. 

Despite the President’s Executive Order, 
hundreds of Negro workers still believe nothing 
will change the status of their employment in 
Kansas City. The evidence of the gains by 
bricklayers, carpenters and painters is not 
enough to give hope to other skilled mechanical 
workers. 
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Charley Yancey---Chairman 


HEN we moved from Minneapolis 
to a suburb and attended our first 
public school meeting we were sur- 
prised—agreeably surprised—to see a Negro in 
the chair. I say “agreeably surprised” because 
we had been reared to make no racial discrimi- 
nation. My father had undertaken a mission 
to North Carolina from his home in Devon- 
shire, England, in 1876, had nearly lost his 
life because he would not agree to “let the 
niggers alone,” had taken back to England the 
first company of “Jubilee Singers” ever to tour 
that country, had entertained members of the 
troup and warriors of Cetawayo’s Zulu impis 
in his home, and had always forbidden his chil- 
dren to make distinctions between whites and 
Negroes. And my wife’s father on his way with 
Sherman “from Atlanta to the sea” had seen 
too much of the poverty of Negroes not to be 
sympathetic with them. Consequently my wife, 
like me, had grown up without prejudice. 
But how had it happened that these farmer 
folk had made a black man—Charley Yancey 


a leader in their community? For leader he 
was, as we discovered, in nearly all their enter- 
prises of a civic nature. At almost any mass- 


meeting that we attended—and owing to the 
new problems arising from the influx of city 
people to the rural community—someone would 
arise and say, “I move that Charley Yancey be 
chairman.” And someone else would at once 
second the motion, and then Yancey very mod- 
estly and gravely would take charge of the 
meeting. 

He was a model chairman who knew his 
place, as few chairmen do. A good parliamen- 
tarian, he carried the meeting along to an early 
conclusion. And its work was always done. Not 
only was Charley Yancey a perennial chairman 
but he was town clerk and school clerk and 
assessor at various times. 

Gradually we came to understand how 
Charley Yancey had thus forged to the front 
in his community. In the first place he was 
efficient. Son of a settler from the South, he had 
gone on beyond his neighbors to take advanced 
commercial training in a day when expertness in 
the three R’s was respected as college training 
has never been. 

In the second place the labor of developing 
the farms of Hennepin County in the fifties and 
sixties had encouraged true democracy. Every 
farmer, having to skirt the swamps to make 
the Minneapolis market, having to endure the 
trials of land-clearing and barn-building and 
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road-making, was fellow to every other farmer. 
And in the church choir and school entertain- 
ment the voices of the Yanceys were most wel- 
come. Consequently that pseudo-aristocrati: 
attitude that is taken by folk who do not have 
to struggle up life’s hill was never adopted by 
the Yanceys’ neighbors. And when old Tom 
Yancey died his son and two daughters wer 
simply a part of the community. 

That is why when Gretchen Becker, alway: 
opposed to expenditure of money, rose in 
meeting called to consider transporting children 
to and from school and screamed out in viola- 
tion of parliamentary procedure, “How man 
times did I wade to school in the mud through 
miles and back again, and who should hau! 
me? And now these kids is soft and they must 
be pulled around already. I vote a no siree,” 
Chairman Charley only smiled as he brought 
the meeting back to order and merely re- 
marked: “Mrs. Becker could tell many a story 
of adventure and it is pleasant to think that 
she is still interested in our school problems.” 

This tactful statement mollified the husky 
German woman and her followers who had be- 
gun to demonstrate against modernism. The 
motion to provide the transportation was made 
and in the discussion that followed several took 
the hint from Yancey to praise the pioneers most 
of whom joined the majority in the affirmative 
vote. 

As we witnessed this and similar incidents 
we were satisfied that the leadership was in such 
competent hands. And there was competence 
without arrogance, leadership without self-seck- 
ing, personality without affront. A man of les- 
ser stature, less poised, might easily have de- 
stroyed himself. But Charley Yancey remained 
to the end in favor with all who knew him. 

The years have passed. The city has spread 
over the truck gardens area. The mass-meeting 
has gone with the horse and wagon. In its place 
the more business-like boards administer the 
affairs of our metropolitan district. Yancey is 
gone too, engulfed by the city. But just the 
other day when a problem arose on our street 
I heard a man say: “I only wish that Charley 
Yancey were around now. He’d know how this 
ought to be done.” “But who was Charley Yan- 
cey?” asked one of the group. And so I spoke 
up and explained how a simple Negro in a 
community of whites had been acknowledged 
the most fit to lead, and how he had manfully 
made a bridge from pioneer days of rural strug- 
gle to the smoother ways of city life. 





“AU Godt 
Chillin 
Gitlin’ 
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HE first session of the 76th Congress of 

the United States, heeding President 

Roosevelt’s admonitions for national de- 
fense in his message of January 12, 1939, passed 
bill HR 2739 to establish “training in flying at 
the several land-grant colleges.” then enacted 
HR 3791, which provided among other things 
to aid “civilian aviation schools, including at least 
one Negro school for the training of Negro 
air pilots.” 

The September 25, 1959, issue of Time, page 
16, noted that the “non-military Civil Aecro- 
nautics Authority certified 220 United States 
colleges and universities in its pilot training pro- 
gram. . Last week C.A.A. certified two Ne- 
gro schools, West Virginia State College at In- 
stitute, West Virginia, whose president, John 
W. Davis, lobbied in Washington for inclusion 
of Negroes in the program and North Carolina’s 
Agricultural and Technical College at Greens- 
boro.” 

Actually President Davis was in the office of 
Mr. Robert H. Hinckley of the C.A.A. in 
Washington on September 11, 1939, when he 
was informed of the board’s approval of the 
establishment of the first Negro Civilian Pilot 
Training School at the West Virginia State 
College. 


Steps leading to this authorization had been 
initiated in May, 1939. Many prominent per- 
sons, white and colored, gave the weight of 
their influence and connections to support the 
effort. Prominent among these citizens were 
Honorable Homer A. Holt, former Governor of 
West Virginia; Senator Matthew M. Neely, 
now Governor; Honorable W. W. Trent, State 
Superintendent of Free Schools; West Virginia 
Congressmen Jennings Randolph, George W. 
Johnson, John Kee, Andrew Edmiston, A. C. 
Schiffler, Joe L. Smith; Honorable Lois John- 
son, Patrick D. Koontz, president of the West 
Virginia Airways, Inc.; the Negro State Board 
of Education, E. L. Powell, chairman; I. J. K. 
Wells, secretary and supervisor of Negro 
Schools; and Dr. D. T. Murray; D. Boone 
Dawson, Mayor of Charleston; the local press ; 
the Charleston Business and Professional Men’s 
Club, a colored group; the officials and staff of 
Wertz Field, the Charleston Municipal Airport. 

The prestige of the National (Negro) Air- 
men’s Association with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, through its secretary, Miss Willa Beatrice 
Brown, furnished active aid. The “Goodwill 
Flight” of this pioneer organization of Negro 
fliers included West Virginia Institute in its 
itinerary. 

Contract and instructions for organizing the 
program were forwarded at once from Wash- 
ington. The first step in the procedure was the 
appointment of a director from the faculty “to 
serve in conducting the program on the campus 
and in coordinating relations between the in- 
stitution, the flight operator and the Authority.” 

Professor James C. Evans, a graduate of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Director of 
Trade and Technical Education, who had fur- 
nished statistical data in presenting the case, 
was made director. 

A campaign of publicity was launched to 
give possible candidates information. Applica- 
tions were to be accepted “from any number of 
students from eighteen to twenty-five who have 
had no solo flying experience.” There was al- 
most an immediate rush from students of the 
college as well as from many outsiders to secure 
the proper forms. 

Fred C. Alley, manager of the West Virginia 
Airway, and the staff of Wertz Field, adjoining 
the college campus on the west and only a 
minute or two distant from the college Auto- 
Mechanics Shop on Route 25, made the neces- 
sary arrangement for the accommodation of 
flight students. 

Dean Harrison H. Ferrell of the College pro- 
vided records of the academic performance of 
applicants and took steps to give credit toward 
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graduation for this special 
work, which is now incor- 
porated in the curriculum 
under courses in the Me- 
chanic Arts as Aeronautics 
351 and 352, three hours 
credit each. 

During the month of 
October President Davis 
and Director Evans worked 
out a plan with Super- 
visor Glenn S. Callaghan 
of the West Virginia Na- 
tional Youth Administra- 
tion, whereby an aviation 
mechanics’ work experi- 
ence project was to be 
added to the C.A.A. train- 
ing program. With the 
aid of Major Howard 
Wehrle of the Air Reserve 
and Colonel Victor W. 

Page, in charge of the 

N.Y.A. program of air me- 

chanics’ instruction, chief 

aeronautical engineer of 

the A.E.F. for training 

pursuit pilots in France and who trained Colonel 
John Robinson, former chief of the Ethiopian 
Air Force and personal pilot of Emperor Haile 
Selassie, plans were made for the installation 
of adequate tools, fixtures, airplane and motor 
parts. 

This project, however, failed to materialize 
under N.Y.A. sponsorship, but was started July 
1, 1940, under the Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Division of the W.P.A., William A. Wil- 
liams, State Supervisor, and W. B. Connoley, 
Assistant, as a National Defense effort. This fin- 
ally enabled the West Virginia State College to 
become one of the few schools in the country 

white or colored) prepared to offer the two 
independent federal agencies, one to train civil- 
ian pilots, the other to educate air mechanics. 

For the organization of the first unit instruc- 
tional material was furnished by the Federal 
Government by presidential order from  sur- 
plus army and navy stock. Tuition and text- 
books were also provided. An eligible roster was 
finally selected after due medical examination. 


The first flight unit was composed of ten 
students, Mac Ross, L. D. Davis, Ralph Jack- 
son, Edward Wilson, Marshall Fields, Rose 
Agnes Rolls, Wilson Eagleson, Hector Strong, 
Lloyd Hathcock and Charles D. Minor. George 
Danache, a Haitian student, received training 
along with this group, but at the expense of his 
government. 
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[he course required 72 hours ground sche 
in the study of theory and 35 to 45 hours flight 
instruction. The minimum flight instruction 
> hours was divided into 17 hours dual fivin 
and 18 hours solo fiving. 

The ground work instruction consisted of th 
study of Civil Air Rules and Regulations, tl 
History of Aeronautics, Navigation, includi 
combustion engines and meteorology. _ First 
ground instructors were Messrs. C. B. Conner 
and James M. Beckett. First flight instructor 
Willard Casto and Kenneth J. McClemet 
were supplied from the Wertz staff. Piper ¢ 
planes were used for trainees. 

Ground work examinations were given 
instructors who used standardized government 
tests. Flight tests were held by government rep- 
resentatives or inspectors. 

Nine of the first flight unit received th 
private pilots’ certificates in June, 1940. Mis 
Rose Agnes Rolls of Fairmont, West Virginia, 
thus became the first Negro girl to receive the 
right to fly a plane under the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program. 

Hector Strong entered the secondary train- 
ing course set up at Tuskegee followed by his 
completing the instructor’s training course im 
February, 1941. He has completed 135 hours 
of the 200 hours required for commer« ial license 
which also qualify as a C.A.A. Primary ,Colle- 
giate flight instructor. 








A total of 80 students have been trained in 
the West Virginia State College C.A.A. courses. 
Of this number eight were white. Besides Miss 
Rolls, the pioneer Negro college girl to receive 

license under the C.A.A., Miss Dorothy Lane 
f Le Roy, New York, also qualified second. 


Ihe sixth unit, formed in Febarury, 1941, 
had the distinction of being the first Negro Sea- 
plane unit under the C.P.T. 
C.A.A. Of the 57,1937 
larv training under the ¢ 
939 to June, 


Program of the 
students receiving pri- 
4.A. from February 
1941, less than 100 received in- 
truction on seaplanes. 


The base is located on the Kanawha River. 
pposite the colle ge campus It is operated by 
the Kanawha Flying School of Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

The ten students forming this unit were also. 
therefore, a pioneering group and among them 

is Marv L. Parker of Erie, Pa., 
in June, 1941, the first colored girl to receive 
nder the C.A.A. a private pilot’s license for 
‘ iplane 


who became 


During all the primary training courses n 
tudent has been hurt. One accident in whicl 
tne plane catapulted into the river, resulted in 
the intimely death of Trov W. Newkirke of New 
York, colored flight instructor in the second 
init, who had 2,000 fiving hours to his credit 
\ girl student saved her life by swimming. 
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Howard Mingos, j 
Chamber of Coneress 


From left to right, William Robinson, J. 


In addition to Hector Strong of the first unit, 
five West Virginia State College students have 
made records in proficiency in the secondary 
training at Tuskegee. Two of these, Mac Ross 
and George Spencer Roberts, represent the col- 
lege in the first unit of ten cadets who recently 
began flight training in the 99th Pursuit Squad- 
ron, now being built up at Tuskegee by the War 
Department in its $1,800,000 Negro Air Pro- 
ject. 


Under the W.P.A. work experience project 
168 students have been enrolled to S« ptember 

1941 in National Defense programs. Of this 
number 24 have secured employment in indus- 
try. The current allotment number 29, compos- 
ing three classes in the study and practice ol 
internal combustion engines, combination weld- 


ing and pattern welding. 


Of the college faculty, other than Director 
Evans and F. J. Lacy, acting coordinator at this 
writing, Robert E. King of Mechanic Arts staff, 
has certified as an instructor for combustior 
A.A. ground work and Josep! 
W. Grider of the Musk Department, who owns 


engines in the ( 
his own plane, has qualified as a ground in- 
structor with ratings in aerial, navigation, civil 
air regulations and meteorology. 

Contact. the official bulletin of the National 
Airmen’s Association of America, Robert E. 
King. editor, made its appearance in Mav of 
this vear. In part it is the product of the col- 
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W. Grider, ground instructor; 


1. ¢. 
Evans, director; Rose Agnes Rolls, F. J. Lacy, assistant director; Marshall Fields 





IGHT of skin and light of heart was Lu- 

cretia, traipsing gaily up and down the 

red clay lane, “totin’” a sober brown 
baby under her arm. But this afternoon as 
she sat on the steps of her grandmother’s cabin 
her face was troubled. 

“What about Anthony?” the “bandannaed” 
old woman asked accusingly. Her beady eyes 
searched Lucretia’s sullen back. 

“You can have him,” the girl answered in- 
solently. 


“I doan want him,” averred the old woman, 
removing the peach twig snuff-brush from her 
mouth and spitting emphatically into the bare- 
swept dooryard. A chubby brown child in tan 
overalls chased a chicken around the corner of 
the cabin. The grandmother rumbled on: 


“I done kep’ yore ma, after her pa went off 
and lef’ her, a two weeks ole baby. I wuz young 
den, like you. But I nursed white folks’ chillun 
and took in washin’ so’s to feed an’ keep her. 
I wuz proud of my baby, an’ yo’ ma wuz al- 
ways dressed jes like white folks’ chillun. She 
growed up so peart an’ lively there warn’t no 
girl in town had as many fellars as she did. I 
can heah her laughin’ now on dis same front 
porch while her mammy tried to go to sleep. 
Jes fifteen she were when I asked her when she 
war goin’ to work. She tossed her head an’ said, 
‘I can’t work. I’m goin’ to have a baby.’ ” 


The girl on the step looked furtively to either 
side, making sure no passer-by might be hearing 
this family disclosure. Her grandmother took 
note of her anxiety. 


“Oh, doan you worry, Lucrisha honey, yo’ 
ma was married proper when you was born. I 
guess nobody ever knowed how bad I felt after 
she tole me dat; ‘cause next Sunday when we 
wuz all in church waitin’ for service to begin, 
I hearn a commotion behin’ me an’ looks an’ 
dere I see yo’ ma, jes a slip of a girl an’ so 
purty it took my breath away. She was standin’ 
in the open doorway like a picture in a frame, 
an’ beside her was a tall, good-looking young 
fellar I didn’t know. She was tossin’ her head 
like a young colt, an’ holdin’ on to the fellar’s 
arm. When everybody had turned around to 
look, that pair pranced up the aisle an’ ast the 
preacher to marry em. He wuz surprised, but 
he said he wouldn’t refuse the sacraments of de 
Lord to nobody wantin’ to enter de holy state ; 
so he laid away his sermon for another Sunday 
and turned that meetin’ into a weddin’. All 
afternoon folks wuz comin’ to my house to con- 
gratulate dem two, an’ stid of being a reproach 
to me, here she were a pride agin. I helped her 
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get ready for you an’ you wuz born right here 
in my house. 

“Your pa wuz a steady sort of fellar an’ he 
had a good job. I thought they wuz doin’ well 
But yo’ ma had new-fangled ideas. She said 
she warn’t happy wid him. So when you wuz 
four years ole, she got a divorce. She went 
away, to New York she say, an’ she ain’t never 
been home since. I started raisin’ you jes like 
I raised your ma, an’ seem to me like there 
weren't no difference. You wuz jes like her, 
headstrong and lively, wid lots of friends all 
time having a good time. But you wuz in school. 
You had lots better chance than yo’ ma had, 
an’ I thought you’d want to stay an’ graduate 
before you got married.” 


HE indifference which had cloaked the girl's 

desire to hear about her mother dropped from 
her when her grandmother’s harangue became 
familiar. She moved down a step. But the older 
woman thwarted her escape. 

“Jes heah me through, now, Lucresha. It’s 
for yo’ good Ise speakin’. You say you want 
to get married again, an’ I say dere’s no good 
in it. I'd think you could see yourself. I done 
did my duty by you. "Member yo’ weddin’? 





I ain’t never seed a finer. An’ you wuz a purty 
bride.” 

Lucretia’s black eyes softened and lost some 
of their defiance. But the old woman spat out 
her next words with sharp rancor. 


“Where yo’ husband now? You doan even 
know. Not nineteen yo’self, lamb, an’ Anthony 
big enough to traipse after you everywhere you 
vo. 

“O Granny, you doan know how tired I get 
f having him go everywhere I go!” An angry 
jerk of the girl’s head drew her back up stiff, 
and her shoulders rose and fell rapidly with 
her breathing. She fretted appealingly: “If I 
go to the park with the rest, Anthony go, too. 
If I go to a dance, Anthony go an’ sleep on 
two chairs. Seems like I can’t remember when I 
didn’t have him.” 


y‘EELING a stab of pity for the girl mother, 

the old wornan hardened her voice with 
anger. 

“Well, he ain’t never kep’ you home from 
nowheres you wanted to go. I warn’t no older 
than you, honey, when I waz stavin’ home 
nights takin’ care of my baby an workin’ days 
makin’ a livin’ for her. You ain’t never done 
neither for Anthony, you an’ him both livin’ 
off a me, an’ every girl in yo’ class helpin’ you 
nurse—’ 

“But Granny, they doan mind.” Her voice 
was plaintive. “It ain’t half as hard on them 
as it is on me.” 

“They gets plenty tired of him, too,” broke 
in her grandmother. “I’ve heared ’em say so!” 


“Well,” defensively, “they all had a good 
time out of my wedding. They shouldn't oughter 
kick!” 

“So you want to make another payment, so 
to speak, by givin’ *°em another weddin’?” The 
old woman grinned at her gibe. 


“No, Granny,” urged Lucretia hopefully. 
“I’m not asking you for another wedding. You 
just take Anthony, that’s all. Howard and me'll 
get married quiet-like and you won't have to 
support me any longer. He has plenty. He'll 


give me the things I’ve always wanted.” As 
visions of grandeur danced in her head, she 
added sulkily, “He’d a-taken me sooner if it 
hadn’t been for Anthony. . . . Looks like you’d 
want him. I named him for you.” 


UNT Phoebe Anthony looked with pity on 

the audacious young thing before her. Lucre- 
tia’s clear skin was flushed with color. Her glossy 
bobbed hair was well-groomed. Her shapely 
body had the fresh firmness of a girl’s still. It 
was hard for the old woman to deny her. But 
the grandmother shook her kerchiefed head 
and spoke with an effort at finality. 


“T tell you I doan want him an’ I ain’t goin’ 
to take him. Howard has plenty to take care 
of him, too.” 


“But Granny, I asked him, and he said he 
won’t let him come in his house. . . Please, 
Granny.” 


“You've asked me, too, an’ I say no. If 
Howard doan want you wid yo’ baby, den you 
can go to work an’ take care of yo’ own, de way 


I did.” 


With a rheumatic grimace, she got up out of 
the old rocker. 


“Granny!” called Lucretia desperately. 
“Don’t go yet. I got to tell you something.” 


HE old woman stopped but did not sit 

down. Misgiving haunted the depths of her 
leather-set eves. Life had worsted her before 
at argument. 


“T thought sure you’d take Anthony for me,” 
repeated Lucretia, faintly hopeful yet. The 
lines on her grandmother’s face set darkly. 
After a silence, Lucretia added, “Howard 
thought so, too. We were married today at 
noon. He’s looking for me to be at his house 
when he comes from work.” 


The grandmother leaned heavily against the 
doorframe. At last she spoke in a voice old and 
spiritless. 

“Go ‘long, Lucresha. I gotta git supper for 
me an’ Anthony.” 





Leonard Cornelius Bates, Fullback on Neu 
University’s 1941 Varsity Team. 


Some Negro athlete with the word “great- 

ness” written all over him hangs up his 
moleskins in some white college athletic dressing 
room for the last time. The years flicker by. But 
the dark passing parade shuffles on. 

Negro pigskin wonders have been doing busi- 
ness on white college gridirons since "way back 
when. Dig into the archives and dust off the 
records. And you behold heroic names and re- 
markable feats! 

If you’re well informed about sports you 
won’t have to be pinched to catch on. Go back 
almost a half-century. Or, if you don’t want to 
take that much trouble, glance at the sports sec- 
tion of a recent Sunday morning copy of some 
Northern and Western newspaper. And, there- 
in, you will find the names of Negro gridiron 
stars extolled in public print. 

But it isn’t easy for the Negro football play- 
er to make white college squads. What are or- 
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PP some Nez at every year it happens. 


Negro 
Players 
On White 


Gridirons 


@ By WILLIAM A. BROWER 


Tork 


dinary requirements for his white teammates 
become extraordinary for him. And he has to 
add to them devout mettle and fight and tem- 
perament that simply won’t be denied. But, 
year in and year out, many Negroes seem equal 
to those qualities. 

Despite the limitations inherent in America’s 
parenthetical application of the cold-blooded 
color line, the number grows apace each season. 
And though his scope of competition is gen- 
erally confined to northern or western soil, at- 
taining a national reputation is a relatively fre- 
quent thing for the Negro football player. 

Simply start with Harvard’s Clarence Mat- 
thews. Or take Brown’s immortal Fritz Pollard. 
Then roll on down to the latest rave, burly 
Marion Motley, the University of Nevada’s 
backfield marvel. And you’ve got something. 

You could produce a classic, though hypo- 
thetical, combination that would rival anything 
Walt Disney has thought up in the way of fan- 





tasia. You would have a backfield that could 
do everything in the book, and do it with eclat. 
You would have a line absolutely sans weak- 
HcCSS. 

To many young sports enthusiasts the names 
of Harvard’s Matthews and Bill Lewis and 
Dartmouth’s Matt Bullock might sound decid- 
edly abstract. But to ancient Negro sports his- 
torians their exploits are vivid memories. Per- 
haps even the important role of Pollard in 
Brown’s triumphant Rose Bowl expedition, in 
1917, doesn’t have too modern connotative ef- 


fect. 


UT mention the heroes of the roaring twen- 

ties and you get a decidedly different reaction. 
For instance, it is widely known that Paul Robe- 
son was an All-American at Rutgers before lur- 
ing fame in other entertainment fields. Then 
you can add the name of Duke Slater, of Iowa, 
another All-American. Oregon came up with 
Joe Lilliard, Southern California with Brice 
Taylor, Minnesota with Mel Harpole, and 
Washington- Jefferson with Charlie West in that 
fabulous decade. 

But take a squint at the timorous thirties and 
you're really down the right alley. Names like 
Bill Bell, of Ohio State; Willis Ward, Michi- 
gan; Horace Bell and Dwight Reed, Min- 
nesota: Brud Holland, Cornell; Rollie Bernard, 
Boston College; Archie Harris, Indiana; Jim 
cuse ; and Bernie Jefferson, Northwestern, mean 
something. And so do those of Kenny Wash- 
ington and Woody Strode, UCLA; Homer 
Harris and Oze Simmons, Iowa; Ed Williams, 
NYU; Pug Burgwin and Frank “Doc” Kelker, 
Western Reserve, and Fitzhugh Lyons and 
Jesse Babb, Indiana. 

The forties were begun auspiciously with the 
passing of more famous names from college 
ranks. Departing last year were Jack Robinson 
and Ray Barlett, UCLA; Lou Montgomery, 
Boston College; Archie Harris, Indiana; Jim 
Smith, Northwestern, and Bill (Dolly) King, 
Long Island University. And the next few years 
are sure to add to those statistics. 

September forecasts tabbed at least eight Ne- 
gro players to figure prominently in the gridiron 
plans of various major colleges. You have prob- 
ably been reading the results of their weekly 
performances in the newspapers right along. 
Some of their names are no doubt in household 
vocabularies now. 

Aside from Motley, the list is headed by Jim 
Walker, giant tackle for the University of Iowa. 
On the heels of Walker is Charley Anderson, 
great wingman of Ohio State. Then there are 


Len Bates, NYU back; Danny Williams, 
Northwestern flash, and Montana’s Jim Regan. 
Newcomers include Sam Pierce, Cornell, and 
Julius Franks, Michigan. 

That’s a talented group. Walker and Ander- 
son, who was All-Big Ten end last season, are 


‘seniors. Motley, Regan, Bates and Williams are 


juniors. Pierce and Franks, of course, are soph- 
omores. 

This Motley lad is the real stuff. He hails 
from Canton, Ohio, where they produce great 
football players by the carloads. He is big and 
fast and cagey. He is adept and very capable 
in all departments of backfield play. As a mat- 
ter of impressive fact, he was so good last year 
that, as a sophomore, he received All-American 
honorable mention. And at the beginning of 
the year, he rated high on the All-American 
check lists. 

Last campaign the Nevada Wolf Pack 
amassed 261 points. Motley contributed his 
share. Observers close to the scene freely pre- 
dict that if the Wolf Pack forwards measure 
up to expectations, Motley and his mates will 
exceed that staggering total this season. 

If Marion warranted slight All-American at- 
tention last year, he might get more widespread 
recognition this year. Nevada is scheduled to 
play “named” schools this season, and if Motley 
strikes the stride expected, look for him to be 
labeled as one of the best backs of the year. 


JR seaworthiness as a line hombre we give 

you Jim Walker. He is truly a tackle of the first 
magnitude. And he has the aggressiveness and 
intelligence which go with bruising yet unspec- 
tacularly brilliant tackle play. 

This South Bend, Indiana, boy, who is doing 
his second year of first string service for the 
Hawkeyes, is the tower of strength in their line 
this season. When all-star reckoning time arrives 
he is certain to come up for consideration. 

Since his advent at Ohio State, in 1938, 
“Chuck” Anderson has been stirring excitement. 
If he isn’t wowing Columbus High Street Mon- 
day morning quarterbacks with his unques- 
tioned technical proficiency at the flank posi- 
tion, he has them tensely concerned over his 
stubborn struggle with his academic responsi- 
bilities. 

However, Anderson won his last battle with 
the pedagogues during the Summer session. And 
now he is winding up his undergraduate foot- 
ball career in what might be tritely expressed 
as a “blaze of glory.” 

Anderson is a native of Massillon, another of 
those Buckeye incubators of pigskin prodigies. 
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Back in 1938, as a member of the freshman 
team which daily scrimmaged against the vars- 
ity, he was often singled out as the best linesman 
on the field. 

During his sophomore year he earned his 
letter as understudy to All-American Esco Sar- 
kinen. Last year he saw regular duty. Along 
with Harris, of the Hoosiers, he was nominated 
as all-star end on the Big Ten Conference selec- 
tions. He is definitely a threat for national hon- 
ors this year. 


NJ EW York University wasn’t overly optimistic 
~ ™ at the season’s outset. But the Violets weren't 
exactly crying, either. They have Len Bates, 
for whom renown in blocking and pass defense 
is readily conceded. 

But Len Bates has another asset which wasn’t 
put to use last year. He is going to be used in 
the up back spot frequently this season, and 
will have charge of the line-smashing chores. 
Bates may make NYU supporters genuinely 
gleeful before the curtain falls in late Novem- 
ber. 

An academic junior but a football “sopho- 
more,” that’s Danny Williams, Northwestern’s 
halfback. Williams’ varsity debut was delayed 
last year because of a superabundance of veter- 
an Wildcat backs. 

Although Montana was admittedly up against 
stronger opposition last year, Regan was in- 
variably a standout, even though a sophomore. 
This Chicago boy, who wandered west to play 
college football, is a hard-hammering fullback 
who can go to town on the offense. And he 
knows all the answers in the art of backing up 
the line. 

Montana is a little school in a big league—the 
Pacific Coast Conference. But that’s no handi- 
cap to Regan. He is great just the same. 

You can never guess a sophomore until he is 
tried under pressure. But if a freshman’s playing 
record indicates anything at all, Sam Pierce is 
destined for All-American distinction before his 
Cornell gridiron days have expired. This slen- 
der, 180 pounder who, like his immediate Ne- 
gro predecessor, Holland, at the Ithaca institu- 
tion is an intellectual of first water, was a rous- 
ing sensation during Spring rehearsal in 1940. 

Sam is a speed merchant. But besides being 
fast, he is a shifty and nifty customer who knows 
what elusiveness means. As a freshman he was 
one of the best yearling backs in the East. And 
he is seeing much action in his initial varsity 
year. 

Nineteen-year-old Julius Franks is one of the 
pair of outstanding sophomore candidates for 
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guard berths on the Michigan eleven. This 195 
pound lad is a product of Hamtramck High, 
located in the suburbs of Detroit, also a noted 
prep pigskin hatchery. He plays a heads-up. 
steady, skillful defensive game. And he is ver 
valuable on the attack because he moves his 
poundage with nimbleness that is vital in 
downfield blocking and leading interference. 

Franks has been used mainly in relief so fa: 
in his maiden varsity year. But in the futur 
you can count on him to advance rapidly t 
the front lines. He has the necessary qualifica- 
tions in brawn and brain, which he doesn’t dis- 
sipate. 


‘pHs survey may have left off some of th 

Negro players on white college gridirons who 
have spontaneously sprung to stardom. But 
these eight shaped up as the best bets for success 
in early season forecasts ; they seem to have vin- 
dicated this prescience as the football season 
edges toward sunset. 

Whether they have compared favorably with 
their illustrious predecessors is a matter of per- 
sonal conjecture and opinion. Of those in th 
past there is not apparent any question of their 
superior merit. Of the current competitors ther 
seems to be none either. 

We will probably keep coming up with an- 


Continued on Page 316) 





Charley Anderson, End for Ohio State University. 

















Jim Crow 
Flies to 
Cuba 


@ By JESSE O. THOMAS 


HOSE who engaged in the Spanish 
American War claim that American sol- 
diers were needlessly sacrificed by the 
hundreds. Rotten food served in insanitary 
utensils characterized the experience that the 
average soldier encountered three times a day. 
And the American soldiers had little, if any, 
military training and yet were given important 
military assignments or responsibilities. Hygiene 
or sanitary conditions were deplorable; the 
death toll from typhoid, yellow fever and dys- 
entery and other curable diseases was tremend- 
ous. The fact of the matter is that the fear- 
ful consequences of the diseases aroused the au- 
thorities to the need of sanitary safeguards 
against the recurrence of these tropical maladies. 
To the credit of the Americans, through the 
concentration of sanitary and health experts, 
Havana was quickly transformed from a pest 
hole of disease to one of the healthiest cities in 
the world. For three years Cuba remained in 
American possession under military discipline 
and control. During this period the finances of 
the Island were systematized and cities were 
modernized. In 1902 Tomas Estrada Palma 
took office as first President of Cuba. 


Although the United States government re- 
linquished administrative control of the Island 


in 1902, its influence on this republic has not 
diminished in the political and economic con- 
sciousness of those in public offices as well as 
those in private industries. I was told by a 
commercial salesman that in order for America 
to agree to buy Cuban sugar, Cuba had to agree 
to purchase 72 percent of its imports from 
America. The fact that sugar has been the 
chief industry of the Island partly explains why 
such an economic treaty would be possible. 
There are possibly four millions of people in 
Cuba, and yet, according to the editor of the 
Havana Post, there are approximately only 
70,000 automobiles owned by Cubans. Inci- 
dentally, these are all American manufactured 
automobiles. 


For a number of years it was not possible to 
receive a university education on the Island. 
At present there is only one university in Cuba 
and that is situated at Havana, with a student 
enrollment of 13,000 in both graduate and un- 
dergraduate divisions. Obviously, this institu- 
tion could not adequately satisfy the demands 
for collegiate training. Before there was such a 
university, a large number of people from the 
Island went to such institutions as Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Upon return- 
ing to their native country the graduates of 
these institutions organized clubs which assumed 
the responsibility of encouraging other Cubans 
to attend these several institutions. The largest 
majority of students coming into the states seek- 
ing additional advantages were not financially 
able to attend Harvard, Yale or Princeton. 
Therefore, the universities and colleges of the 
southern states enrolled most of the Cuban stu- 
dents. When the graduates from these southern 
colleges returned to Cuba they not only en- 
couraged other Cubans to attend the colleges of 
the southern states, but injected the racial atti- 
tudes of the South into the social practices of 
the Island through subtlety and _indirec- 
tion. Negroes had such a large part in the 
Cuban revolution, its wars, and in the writing 
of its Constitution, that the Constitution speci- 
fically provides that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation on account of race, creed, or color. Any 
American will realize how easy it could be to 
discriminate although it cannot be done consti- 
tutionally. 

American business men have invested heavily 
in the business enterprises of Cuba, hence they 
can influence the policy of these business enter- 
prises with respect to the employment policy. 
Even though Negroes represent around 40 per- 
cent of the population, they are conspicuously 
absent in hotels as bellboys and waiters, in stores 
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as sales people, in offices as bookkeepers and 
clerks. 

A colored woman connected with the Board 
of Education of New York City was the only 
member of her group included among 350 
white people on an eight-day cruise. Inciden- 
tally, the booking was done through correspon- 
dence and even the representative of the book- 
ing agent didn’t know her racial identity. She 


revelation of their racial identity, they 
advised by the clerk that there were no roon 
available. It was only after the clerk was coi 
vinced that he could not give them the “ru 
around” that he assigned them to two adjoinir 
rooms with double beds. His only excuse bei: 
that there was a large number of white Ame: 
can guests, particularly from the South, 
he the presence of N 


wel 


wh 
feared, would object to 
he tel 








had a very pleasant experience on the boat. groes in the 
When she arrived at the Park View Hotel in While Cuba constitutionally has outlaw 
Havana and her racial identity was established, liscrimination r segregation on the basis 
she was advised by the management that since race. creed. o1 it is possible to « 
there was a large number of Floridians in the wv restaurant. 2 f the the 
hotel it would be most agreeable if she woul f the seats ses < 
her meals served to her wu the parks at th ti 
t if the Ne cs Cul ( 
Reservations had been made for four other “on their to ve - c I 
people and confirmed by cablegram t w it will be d It t stinguish tl 
Inglaterra Hotel. which is one of the oldest pattern Har Cub “ 
most aristocratic hotels on the Island. N Ww prevails i Mi _ Fl the Ne 
mention of race was made in either communi- Cubans will f ei ble his r 
Upon the arrival of the quests and manently establishe fer < 


Southern Negro Speaks 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


RECKON they must have 
Forgotten about me 
When I hear them 
Save Democracy. 
Funny thing about white folk 
ht 


ay they gonna 


Wanting to go and fig 
Way over in Europe 
For freedom and light 
When right here in Alabama 


Lord have mercy on me! 


They declare I'm a Fifth Columnist 


If I say the word, Free. 

jim Crow all around me. 

Don’t have the right to vote. 

Let’s leave our neighbor’s eye alone 
And look after our own mote 
Cause I sure don’t understand 
What the meaning can be 

When folks talk about freedom 
And Fim Crow me? 















OURISTS who visit Minnesota this year 
will be especially attracted to the great 
Mesabi Range, because of that ore pro- 

ing region’s importance in the defense pro- 
ium. At Mountain Iron they will see a mas- 
ve statue of Leonidas Merritt, the man who 
scovered the mine for which the town was 
med. It was unveiled this vear, as a climax 
three-day celebration of the golden anni- 
rsarv of the disccverv of iron ore on the 
The statue of Leonidas Merritt. unveiled b 
n. Harry Merritt of South Carolina, show 
barrel-shaped man clad in the rough 


} 


on his DACK 


sq lat. 
rb of a timber cruiser 


i DacK 


er, in his left a piece of ore 


Strappe 
In his right hand is a miners ham- 
[his monumental work is the creation of a 
lented voung Minnesota Negro, Robert 
Crump. Thirty-three years old, he is employed 
the WPA art project, and his work 1s gain- 
for him an increasing appreciative follow- 
ing. 

Crump was born in York, North Dakota. In 

123 he moved to Washington, Iowa, where he 

ympleted two years of high school. He then 
ame to St. Paul but soon returned to Washing- 
on where he spent a year doing cartoons fo 
human interest advertisements on the Washing- 
ton Evening Journal. He then returned to St. 
Paul where he worked at various jobs of non- 
lescript nature. 

In 1935 he became a member of the WPA 
ut project, working mostly with oils. His first 
experience with modeling in clay came when he 
tried his hand at making an assortment of fig- 
ires from the “Canterbury Tales” 
distributed to schools and libraries. This awak- 
ened his interest in sculpture and he did several 
busts for the University of Minnesota, the Du- 
luth Children’s Theatre and other institutions. 
His busts of Booker T. Washington and Hallie 
Q. Brown are placed in Twin City Negro set- 
tlement houses. The St. Paul Y.W.C.A. has his 
painting of James Weldon Johnson. 


which were 


His assignment to do the Merritt statue came 
about when the original sketch by another 
project artist did not please the sponsors. Cle- 
ment Haupers, director of the project, gave 
Crump the assignment. 

As his first step he read Paul De Kruif’s 
“Seven Iron Men,” the story of the Merritt 


brothers. He absorbed as much of the story of 





Robert Crump--A Creative Artist 


@ By CLARENCE W. MITCHELL, Jr. 


Leonidas Merritt and his character and char- 
acteristics as he could, and also used the illustra- 
tions as a guide in making his original small 
sketch model, which was promptly accepted by 
the committee of the Mountain Iron Commun- 
ity Club, composed of prominent business men, 
officials and the school superintendent. 

The mold was complete } at the art project 
in Minneapolis, shipped to Virginia and then 
truck to Mountain Iron. About 1.501 
sed in the modeling. Th 


statue is of cast stone. a 


' ' 
taken DV 
po inds of clay were 


combination of gra 


chips and cement. we iwhing seven tons It 

10) feet. 2 inches in height. and is set on a four- 
foot p* destal. Two wecks were required 1Or 
the casting. which was done by George An- 


dreotti. a member of the project 

lo realize the importance of that sculpture 
it is necessary to understand the historv of Min- 
nesota iron and its relation to the man whose 
Leonidas Merritt is 
Minnesota’s 


about seventy per- 


name the statue bears. 
credited with the 
wealth of red-gold iron ore, 
cent of all the iron ore consumed in the United 
States. 


discovery of 


Ninety-five percent of Minnesota’s vast 
deposits of iron ore are in the Mesabi Rance. a 
narrow strip 100 miles long, with some slight 
bends and waves that stretch across Itasca and 
St. Louis Counties in northern Minnesota. The 
rest of the ore is in the Vermilion and Cuyuna 
ranges. 

Leonidas Merritt, a hard-bitten timber cruise 
from Duluth with an unfailing faith in an iron 
range along the Mesabi hills, inherited from his 
stern father, Lewis Merritt, plus his own theory 
of iron ore deposits in flat layers as water in 
a lake, confounded the world’s leading mining 
experts and scientists. In face of ridicule he held 
steadfast to a single purpose for twenty years of 
heart-rending, back-breaking search that ended 
in the triumphant discovery on November 16, 
1890 of the Mountain Iron Mine, the first body 
of soft ore on the Mesabi Range. 

Robert Crump is an unassuming young man, 
sincerely interested in his art. He admits he has 
no liking for what he calls portrait work. But 
when he talks of creative sculpturing his eyes 
glow and his hands move as if molding the clay 
he loves to work with. His ambition is to do 
sculpture or stone carving. It is entirely within 
the realm of probability that some future gen- 
eration may view famed monuments of white 
marble fashioned by hands of black—the hands 
of Robert Crump. 
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PROVIDENCE, R. |., URBAN LEAGUE 
ACCEPTED BY COMMUNITY FUND 


The Board of Directors of the Providence Community 
Fund recently accepted the Providence Urban League as 
a participating member agency, after a satisfactory in- 
vestigation of its program, activities and community 
value by the Applications Committee of the Fund. This 
League, of which James N. Williams is executive secre- 
tary, is the first organization directed by a board com- 
posed of Negro and white citizens, and whose activities 
are community wide in the interest of colored people, to 
become a member of the Providence Community Fund. 

= * ao 


ST. LOUIS LAWYER APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


George L. Vaughn, of St. Louis, Mo., who has prac- 
ticed law in that city for more than thirty years, was 
recently appointed Special Assistant Attorney General of 
Missouri by Attorney General Roy McKittrick. Thi 
appointment marks the first time in the history of Mis- 
souri that a Negro has been attached to the staff of 
the Attorney General of that state. Mr. Vaughn’s com- 
mission runs until January 1, 1945. His duties will be 
in connection with sales tax, income tax and franchise 
tax matters. The position does not necessitate relin- 
quishing his private practice of law. 

* * *# 


BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE EXECUTIVE 
RETURNS TO POST FROM NYA 

Robert J. Elzy, executive secretary of the Brooklyn 
Urban League, who has been on leave from that position 
for the past three years as Director of Negro Affairs for 
the National Youth Administration for New York City 
and Long Island, has resigned from the NYA. He re- 
turned to direct the League’s activities on September 15. 

In addition to Mr. Elzy’s services as Director of Negro 
Affairs, he had charge of the handling of all parolees 
who applied to the National Youth Administration for 
employment. During his tenure with the NYA, more 
than 125 full-time Negro workers were assigned to the 
organization, and it is said by the national office that 
the best race relationships in the whole National Youth 
Administration prevail in New York City and Long 
Island. The NYA credits these results to Mr. Elzy’s 
twenty-five years’ experience as a social worker. 


* * * 


GUICHARD PARRIS NAMED NEW YORK 
DIRECTOR OF NYA NEGRO AFFAIRS 

The appointment of Guichard Parris as Director of 
Negro Affairs was announced recently by Miss Helen 
M. Harris, National Youth Administrator for New York 
City and Long Island. Mr. Parris, formerly with the 
NYA Consultation Service, succeeds Robert J. Elzy. 

A graduate of Amherst, Mr. Parris received his M.A. 
from Columbia University and later studied at the 
University of Paris, France, and the New York School 
of Social Work. 
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Survey of the Month 






TO INVESTIGATE DISCRIMINATION 
IN DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


Mark F. Ethridge, chairman of the President's ( 
mittee on Fair Employment Practice, recently annou: 
the appointment of two field representatives who 
investigate complaints of discriminatory employ: 
practices in defense industries 

The appointments are: Eugene Davidson, busi 
agent of the CIO Building Service and Maintet 
Workers of Washington, D. C., and administrator of 
New Negro Alliance ; and G. James Fleming, mana 
editor of the Philadelphia Tribune. 

Mr. Davidson, a native of Washington, D. C 
graduated from Harvard University in 1917 and rec: 


an LL.B. degree from the Howard University Law 


School in 1925. He is a World War veteran, ha 
served as Captain of the 367th Infantry. Mr. David 
is also a member of the Committee of Management 
the 12th Street Branch of the Washington Y.M.C.A 
Mr. Fleming, a native of the Virgin Islands, 
graduated from Hampton Institute and the University 
Wisconsin where he became a member of Phi Bet 
Kappa. He served as managing editor of the Philad 
phia Tribune from June, 1940 until August, 1941 
Both men will have headquarters in the Preside: 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice offices 
Washington, but will be sent out to investigate cor 
plaints of discrimination against minority groups 


defense employment. 
* * * 


KANSAS PHYSICIAN GRANTED 
U. S. HEALTH FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. William McKinley Thomas, of Leavenwort! 
Kansas, has been granted a fellowship by the United 
States Public Health Service, and began post graduate 
work in the Public Health School of Harvard Uni- 
versity on September 22. He will work toward a Mas 
ter’s degree in Public Health. 

Dr. Thomas did his undergraduate work at Wile 
College, Marshall, Texas, and was graduated from the 
Meharry Medical School. He served his interneship at 
General Hospital No. 2 in Kansas City. For nine years 
he has been connected with the Leavenworth Count) 
Health Department 


+ * * 


URBAN LEAGUE CONFERENCE ADDRESSED 
BY GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


The Annual Conference of the National Urban League 
was held at Camp Green Pastures, Jackson, Michigan, 
August 30 through September 1, with over two hundred 
delegates, representing forty-five local affiliates of the 
League, in attendance. In addition to executive secre- 
taries and board members representing the League 
branches, the Conference was addressed by officials of 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee, recently 
tablished by President Roosevelt. 

Lawrence W. Cramer, executive secretary of this Com 
mittee, whose topic was “Administering the President's 



























Executive Order,” 
pointed out that the 
Executive Order and 
the powers given to 





OPM make it possible 
for the Committee to 
bring effective pres- 
sure to bear upon in- 
dustrial 
holding defense con- 
tracts. He said that 


employers 


future awards of con- 
tracts will be with- 
held where employers 

fuse to abide by 
the terms of no dis- 
crimination against 


Negroes. 


Earl Dickerson, 
Chicago lawyer, pres- 
ident of the Chicago 
Urban League, and a 

ember of the Fair 
Employment Practice 
Committee, pointed 

t that the Presi- Tt ceed ake Mines nail dives 
dent’s Executive Or- Wilson (baci 
der added a new phil- 
osophic al element to 

American concept of democratic government 

Dr. Ira De A. Reid, consultant in charge for minority 

groups of the Federal Bureau of Employment Security, 


spoke on the subject of “Employment Service - Urban 


League Cooperation.” Dr. Reid described encouraging 
elopments that have taken place within the last 
months not only in the United States Employment 

Service at Washineton, but also in many state offices 

He also said that among improvements urgently needed 


er integration of Neer personnel, increased 





on training courses for all interviewers in 
ement of minority group workers, and exchange of 
nformation and techniques between public employment 
vices and private agencies such as the Urban League 
William M. Kirby, manager of the Kansas City office 
the State Employment Service of Missouri, spoke at 
of the sessions 
Fred M. Butzel, board member of the Detroit Urban 
League, greeted the Conference, and L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, president of the Board of the National Urbap 
League, presided at the opening session 
+ * * 
“FREEDOM'S PEOPLE” 
NEW RADIO SERIES 


rhe first program of a new radio series, “Freedom’s 
People,” featuring the contribution of American Negroes, 
was presented on Sunday, September 21, over the Red 

twork of the National Broadcasting Company, 12:30 
to 1:00 P.M. 

Paul Robeson starred in this initial program, which 

picted in music and drama the origins and evolution 
of Negro spirituals, ballads, and blues, and their influ- 


ence on American music. 
Other featured participants were Joshua White, ballad 
singer; W. C. Handy, composer of “St. Louis Blues” ; 








Participants in premiere broadcast of “Freedom’s People.” Left to right: Dr. Ambrose Caliver 
‘ h §. Office of Education; Dr. Charles Cooke, musical arranger; Edward Dunham, 
NBC pr ducer Ww c Handy) 
tor of DePaur Chorus 
narrator, and Irve Tunick, author of the script 


Josh White Paul Robeson; Noble Sissle (front); 
Joseph Stopak, NBC conductor; Frank 


NBC photo 
Noble Sissle and his orchestra, and the DePaur chorus 


Frank Wilson, who so 


‘Porgy’ some years ago in the play of that name and 


creditably played the role of 


now appearing on Broadway in “Watch on the Rhine, 


was the narrator 





Freedom's Peopl is sponsored, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education, by a national advisory 
committe whos 28 members represent white and 
Negro organizatior The series is made possible by 


grants from the Rosenwald Fund and the Southern 
Education Foundation 

Succeeding broadcasts, to be presented about once a 
month, will dramatize achievements by Negroes which 
have sped progress in national defense, industry, science, 
agriculture, social services, and the arts 

* + * 
HAMPTON TRADE SCHOOL HEAD 
TO BE REGIONAL AGENT 

W. E. Carter, director of the Division of Trades and 
Industries at Hampton Institute, was granted a year’s 
leave of absence to accept the position of Regional Agent 
in Defense Training for the U. S. Office of Education, 
according to a recent announcement by Hampton’s 
president, Malcolm S. MacLean. 

Mr. Carter, who has helped Hampton Institute to 
become one of the outstanding defense training centers 
in the South, now will be responsible for the institution 
of defense training programs in the states of Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts. A native 
of Natick, Massachusetts, he was appointed to Hampton 
in 1931 as superintendent of construction of one of the 
women’s dormitories; in 1934 he was made superin- 
tendent of buildings and grounds and placed in charge 
of the college course in building construction. In 1935, 
he became director of the trade school. 
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John W. Poe 


NEGRO MADE ASST. SUPERINTENDENT 
OF RIVERDALE ORPHAN ASYLUM 


John W. Poe has been promoted from institutional 
case worker to assistant superintendent of the Colored 
Orphan Asylum, Riverdale, N. Y., 
announcement made by Henry R. Murphy, executive 


according to an 


secretary, on September 22. Mr. Poe succeeds John G 
Rommel, who recently resigned after two vears of 
service. 

Mr. Poe served at Riverdale for cight months 
as institutional case worker. Previously he was a super- 
visor in the Department of Public Assistance of Phila- 
delphia. Born in Huntsville, Alabama, he received his 
B.S. degree from Howard University in 1930 and later 
attended the School of Social Work at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

With the appointment of Mr. Poe, every full-time posi- 
tion at the Riverdale institution, except that of execu- 
tive secretary, is staffed by trained Negro personnel. 
Within three years qualified Negroes have replaced white 
workers as pediatrician, nurse, secretary, dietician, head 
of clothing department, matron, and now assistant 


superintendent. 
* * . 


NEW DEAN OF WOMEN AT 
VIRGINIA STATE 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Anderson, who served as assistant 
dean of women during 1940-41 at Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg, Va., has been appointed dean of wo- 
men, according to a recent announcement by Dr. John 
M. Gandy, president. 

Mrs. Anderson, a native of Philadelphia, is a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania and holds an M.A. 
degree in Personnel Administration and Guidance from 
Columbia University. 
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BOSTON GIRL WINS SCHOLARSHIP 
TO VASSAR COLLEGE 


Miss June Antoinette Jackson, daughter of Mr 
Mrs. Mortimer Jackson, of Boston, Mass., has | 
awarded a tuition scholarship to Vassar College, Po 
keepsie, N. Y. The scholarship was given by the Bo 
Branch of the Associate Alumnae of Vassar Col 
Ihe winning of this honor was based on the result 
College Board examinations, high school record, writ 
essay and letter, potentialities and a personal intervi 
Miss Jackson, a recent honor graduate of Cambri 
High and Latin School, won more awards than 
other member of the graduating class, among 
being the M. E. Fitzgerald prize. This prize is awar 
to the senior who has been the most outstanding 
school citizen and who has both academically and : 


academically exemplified the ideal high school student 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR NOW 
DRAMATIC COACH FOR ARMY CAMP 


James W. Butcher, Jr., instructor in English at H« 
ard University, Washington, D. C 


as a dramatic coach to develop amateur theatrica 


= has been apporr t 


among the 6,000 Negro troops stationed at Fx 
Huachuca, Arizona 

The appointment is the result of the efforts of th 
Citizens Committee for the Army and Navy, Inc 
New York City, to provide entertainment facilities f 
troops who are greatly in need of recreatior 

Mr. Butcher was granted leave of absence from 


duties at Howard to carry out the project. He has beer 


director of the Howard Plavers since 1937 


NEW THEATRE SCHOOL OFFERS ANNUAL 
SCHOLARSHIP TO NEGRO STUDENT 

New Theatre School announces that its regular yearly 
scholarship for a Negro student will be awarded for 
the coming fall term, which opens October 6. TI 


scholarship carries a $60 value and covers a full course, 


day or evening school, for one four-months’ term at New 
Theatre School, 135 West 44th Street, New York City 
The scholarship will be awarded on the basis of ability 
and need, as judged by the faculty of the school, « 
the basis of the applications submitted, references 
interviews 

The full course for the fall term includes classes i 
Acting Technique, Body, and Voice Training, Make-up 
Stage Technique, and History of the Theatre 


= * * 


LOIS TAYLOR DIRECTS PUBLICITY 
AT BENNETT COLLEGE 


Miss Lois Taylor, a former Urban League Fellow 
recently was appointed as director of publicity at Ber 
nett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C 

Miss Taylor is a graduate of the Connecticut Colleg 
for Women in New London, Conn., her home city. Sh 
also holds a Master's degree in Sociology from Colum- 
bia University. While on a National Urban Leagu 
fellowship, she studied journalism and sociology at 

















Columbia and New York Universities. Miss Taylor has 
resided in New York City for the past several years, 
where she worked as a librarian, a Welfare Department 
nvestigator, a research worker with Dr. E. Franklin 
Frazier on a study of conditions in Harlem, and super- 
visor on the Housekeeping Aides Project from 1938 until 
the present. She has also served as a reportorial assis- 
t for the Pittsburgh Courier and has made a study 
of newspapers as organs of social control in Harlem. Her 
first-hand investigation of the Bronx Slave Market was 
d as the basis of the series of articles published in 
New York daily, PM 


* > * 


GETS LIBRARY POST 
IN HARTFORD 
Spencer G. Shaw, of Hartford, Conn., has been placed 


haree of the Keney Branch of the Hartford Public 


Library Mr. Shaw received his BS. degree from 
Hampton Institute in 1940 and his B.LS. in 1941 from 
University of Wisconsin Librar School, where he 


d on a Carnegie fellowship 
. 6 @ 


AVIATION GROUND SERVICE TRAINING 
FOR NEGROES AT TUSKEGEE 


Alat ma $ first airport grounc 4 vit raining e 


Negroes, conducted | th Work Projects Ad: 


tion, has been opened at Tuskegee Institut 
D ¥ d for th tra . | r 
t nationwide and t XA < 
to th ( f Natk Def 
por red vv ( i \ Ac t 
the United States Off f Education, wit 
; ati f on c t ff 
4 r pr ct op w an allott 
of t I tah f WPA rr 
t f Tuskee M« 
‘ “Ww PA x 
. Scat 
healt gh t w 
to t th ) 
ow we ip A r “ 
» though th 
pro t onl ‘ 
I g of tt 
piar quip t 
ground ! w r 
ipervision of a WPA-t 
tor, O. A. L. Burnside, who went 
wh extensive training in Wash 
gton before being placed in charge 
the project Regular dai classes, 
groups, are taught by the instruct- 


With the aid of diagrar on a 
ckboard, the instructor began his 
sses by giving the trainees infor- 
ition as to the functions of the dif- 
nt parts of the planes. Practical 
perience is gained by the trainces 
tually servicing ships, keeping them 
an, checking wires, etc. This latter 


use of the training is done either 


the hangars or on the field 














At the Tuskegee airport, where these trainees have 
become a part of the crews of ground servicemen, are 
stationed several airplanes furnished by the Army Air 
Corps with a flight director from the Air Corps 

* * * 
THE WRITERS’ SCHOOL OFFERS 
SCHOLARSHIPS TO NEGROES 

In the hope of discovering a new Langston Hughes or 
Richard Wright, the Writers’ School has announced 
that six free scholarships will be awarded to young 
Negro students during the fall session which begins Octo- 
ber 6 

Sponsors of these scholarships will be well-know 
Negro writers, all members of the League of America: 
Writers, including Richard Wright and Dr. Max Yerger 
Successful candidates mav enter any one of thirteen 
classes, which cover a wide variety of writing techni- 
ques, and will be taught by well-known Americar 
writers 

Applications for one of these scholarships should be 
made immediately to Nan Golden, registrar of tl 


Writers’ School, and should be accompanied by cop: 


of the candidat writing we an endorser 
from a recognized org zat ch as tl Y.M.C.A 
YWCA or a trade injor 

Cx fe tr fall t it Wr r Scho wt 

locatec t 381 Fo h A r New York Cit w 
cover th hort sto p writing, radio writing, p 
t or p rt onf or nd smooth pap 
ec 

> * * 


VIRGIN ISLANDER PLACED IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION 
Malcolm A. Jackson, Columbia University graduat 


d t 
York , P d to I in 2 ’ " jut 

he first whit sdinis f NYA 
Vire I d r p f the B Resic t 
Project in St. Croix 





(WPA photo 


Trainees at WPA Airport Ground Service Project for Negroes at Tuskegee, Ala 
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Haitian and American Relations 


THE DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES WITH HAITI, 1776-1891. By Rayford 
W. Logan. Chapel Hill: The University of North 


Carolina Press. $5.00. 


R. RAYFORD LOGAN, of Howard University, has 
done a book of considerable importance dealing 
with the commercial, political, and social motives un- 
derlying Haitian-American relations from the period of 
our own Revolution to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. Historians have heretofore paid much atten- 
tion to the years proximate to the Haitian fight for in- 
dependence, but the years following the breakdown of 
Christophe’s kingdom have constituted—for many of 
us—a silent and unexplained era. The Diplomatic Re- 
lations of the United States With Haiti is an ambitious 
piece of work with prolific documentation, and goes far 
toward clarifying basic causes for the miscarriage of 
Haiti’s destiny, which should have been “manifest 
This New World republic, where Negro people found 
for themselves an unexampled opportunity of self-de- 
termination, had the misfortune to be, in turn, France's 
Caribbean, 


f 


the Panama Canal. Once wanted mainly 


most coveted colony, the Gibraltar of the 


and a potential naval base strategic to the protection « 
or attack on 
for its resources and productive capacity, Haiti later 
became a gamepiece in a struggle for strategic position 
in North America. The United States, England, Fraace, 
and Spain played for it. Dr. Logan points out that the 
sale to the United States of Louisiana may have been 
tied very closely to Napoleon’s failure to hold his New 
World bridgehead. 

One aspect of our diplomatic relations with Haiti is 
replete with drama and surprise—attitudes toward the 
Haitian Revolution and consequent independence. Hu- 
manitarian though he was, George Washington strongly 
supported aid to France in putting down the “insurrec- 
tion” in 1791: “Sincerely regretting as I do the cause 
which has given rise to this application, I am happy . . 
that the United States are to render every aid in their 
power to quell ‘the alarming insurrection of the Neg- 
Washington and Jefferson both 
saw in Haitian revolution a threat to the slave system 


roes of Hispaniola.’ ” 


in the United States, and also the shadow of increasing 
British trade in the West Indies. It was not until Lin- 
coln’s adminjstration, seventy years later, that Haiti was 
recagnized by the United States as a sovereign state 

In 1861 Lincoln was not ready to take full responsi- 
bility for the recognition, however, and placed the mat- 
His proposal was cautious: “If 
any good reason exists why we should persevere longer 


ter before Congress. 


in withholding our recognition of the independence 
and sovereignty of Haiti and Liberia, I am unable to 
discern it.” Lincoln too well understood motives for 
non-recognition to wilfully offend the slave states, par- 
ticularly the doubtful border states. Seward wrote to 


Charles Francis Adams in 1862: 
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“Every demonstration 
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against slavery puts our assured position in Mary! 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Virginia at hazard.” Any rec- 
ognition of Negro republics would have been n- 


sidered “demonstrations 


Seward instructed George Usher, commercial a t 
in Haiti: “If you are expected by the Government of 
President Geffrard to speak at all, you will cor t 


yourself with saving that no foreign recognition can 
a people who have not the determination to be 


ereign and free, and that when a people really prac 


that determination they will ultimately find the: 
sustained by the sympathies and respect of manh 
[his, obviously, was small succor to a ti state 





In 1862. thouel ‘ tior t oO v 
stak Cone p bill for tl ippoint 
omimissione! t Ha iI I ind t 
first Haitian d p t p tive p ted 
c t i in Washingt 

Events Hait that |} to } 
pres ted s happ gs ther $ ! ‘ 
boo logical develop ts of Hait q 
g st systems tl visl t sO I Revo 

c D so ges that pp red < t 

op boufll sett y ndow d wit oUr 
causes ventualities d comprehensior D Lo 
work is a distinct contribution to an understand 
Haitian foreign poiicy and internal strif It is eq 
important for the light it throws upon our own diy 


tr 


matic moves, both past and present, in the (¢ 


Still much needed is a publication dealing wit! 
diplomatic relations of the United States and H 


since 1891 


This period is full of pressures on Hait 


foreign states with Germany becoming parti 
active) and of revolutions. The story of the Ame: 
occupation of Haiti in 1915, despite numerous t 
ments, has not been adequately and coherently told. 1 
terminating lines of The Diplomatic Relation. of th 
United States With Haiti are so inconclusive rat or 
may suspect, and hope, that Dr. Logan eventually w 
bring the material up to date. 

Appended to the text is an excellent and extens 
bibliography 

HAROLD COURLANDER 


Liberia and Its Resources 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF LIBERIA. 8 
George W. Brown. Washington, D. C.: T 
Associated Publishers, Inc. $3.00 


HIS work traces the development of ideas for the liber- 
ation and colonization of slaves from Colonial tim 


to present-day Liberia. Background ethnographic 


ethnologieal data on Africa give the needed setting. Em- 


phasis, as the title indicates, is on the economic aspect 
rather the internal and international efforts of Liberia to 


finance a government by borrowing money at exhorbitant 
' 


rates for non-productive activities. The political, s 
































industrial life of both the Americo-Liberians and the 
aborigines are given in order for the reader to get their 
significance as factors in the economic problems presented 
Your reviewer feels, however, that the author is in pos- 
session of much valuable data which he has not in- 
cluded but which would have pointed out with less 
labor the weakness of the entire Liberian financial struc- 
ture from its inception. Indeed, those facts given are 
indictment enough against this Black “Republic” which, 


according to this work, is not a republic 


The closing chapter, “What Is Liberia,” is quite il- 
luminating. It states in part: 


“Neither the state nor the private Liberian citi- 
zen has any sizable business in the country. The 
bank is owned by whites. The merchants... are 
white. The largest industrialist . . . with the largest 
number of persons on a private payroll, is white 
Liberia has no sea-going vessels of her own. Educa- 
tion is inadequate and largely supported by white 
philanthropy. 

7 the nation’s finances are supervised and 
controlled by Americans of European descent, and 
the strength of the military force is, to some degree, 
regulated by the same alien advisers. Among the 
foreigners with official influence on Liberian af- 
fairs only the American minister . is of African 
descent. In the strict letters of political science 
Liberian sovereignty is not intact, and to that de- 
gree her independence is not absolute.” 


The author points out that Liberia is at present little 
more than the Firestone plantation, and states that: 


“The loan agreement is the legal foundation of 
the financial domination of the Firestone interests 
over Liberia. Special care was taken to prevent the 
Republic from destroying this foundation, by the 
formal arrangement that the 1926 loan may not be 
refunded, that no floating debt shall be created, and 
that no loan for any purpose shall be made: ‘Until 
the Government has repaid the whole amount of 
the loan and all the expenses incident to the services 
thereof.’ ”’ 


The entire book is full of such facts even though 
those on corruption, mentioned above, have only been 
cited in passing. 


The author terms his study an “historical thesis.” He 
enjoyed the cooperation and hospitality of the present 
administration of Liberia, and has done a splendid job 
for a presentation in one small volume. However, many 
tomes would be required to really present an economic 
history of this country which, although little more than 
one hundred years old, has had such a turbulent finan- 
cial struggle. Evidence of the fact that the Republic of 
Liberia was pleased with this work is indicated by the 
gift of one hundred pounds which it made towards 


publication. From the standpoint of history, consider- 
ng the many difficulties which the Liberian people have 
encountered in their attempt to have a republic, it may 
have been better had the writer been dined less and 


without subsidy from the government. The work is 
documented. 

Although the work is a historical treatise rather than 
an economic one, your reviewer would have appreciated 
a thinking through of Liberia’s problem from the eco- 
nomic standpoint both for the past and present on the 
part of the author. Your reviewer wanted the author 
to visualize how this country should proceed to make 
itself an economic unit, or at least an independent 
operating unit, in the world of nations. The author's 
nostrum is, “Perhaps what is needed is a highly patrio- 
tic Liberian dictatorship, based on a planned economy 
compatible with the social psychology, and excluding all 
interference from abroad.’ 

It has just been announced to the world that Amer- 
ican engineers have arrived in Liberia to build a one 
million dollar base for American planes 


WARREN M. BANNER 


The Road to Freedom 


STORIES OF THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 
By Anna L. Curtis. New York: Island Workshop 
Press Co-op., Inc. $1.75. 


THis work is essentially a book for children, and it 

is a good one. Instead of abounding in tales of 
violence and vulgar sensationalism, its true stories are 
made up of simple and straightforward accounts of the 
workings of those men and women, Negro and white, 
which, taken together, comprised that extra-legal in- 
strument of liberation known as the Underground Rail- 
road. 

The book suffers somewhat from over-simplification, 
which is perhaps inevitable considering its character. 
Thus, one gets the erroneous impression that slavery 
flourished in the South rather than in the North merely 
because the former’s climate was more nearly like that 
of the Negro’s native land than was the latter’s. Again, 
the reader is led to believe that perfect unanimity ex- 
isted among the Quaker folk in their opinion of Aboli- 
tionism, but, as a matter of fact, bitter differences de- 
veloped within the group concerning that movement 

A more serious error, one of positive misstatement, 
is committed when the author asserts: “Led by those 
who hated slavery in its own name, fair-minded peo- 
ple, both North and South, were coming to the point 
of abolishing slavery by the mutual will of the people, 
but due to hotheads on both sides of the line, this un- 
fortunately was not to be, and the Civil War resulted.” 
Ascribing the treasonous, counter-revolutionary stroke 
of a desperate slaveocracy to “hotheads on both sides” 
is utterly unsatisfactory and fallacious: and to find this 
error in a work eulogizing such eminent “hotheads” as 
Levi Coffin, Isaac Hopper, Thomas Garrett, and Har- 
riet Tubman, is particularly incongruous and disap- 
pointing. 

This, though lessening the book’s value, does not 
destroy it, and that which remains is considerable. The 
author remarks that “no book about the Railroad can 
be just or true which does not bear testimony to the 
gailant part played by the Negroes themselves in se- 
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curing freedom for others of their race,” and her 
work measures up to this important criterion 

The subject itself, moreover, is fascinating and, when 
sympathetically handled, truly inspiring. One of the 
characters in the book demands, “Should fear of suf- 
think is right?” 


To him the answer was obvious, and he acted accord- 


fering keep us from doing what we 
ingly. Happily there have always been people to whom 


this answer was self-evident. Now, when the ancient 
question is before us with such terrible intensity, it is 
invigorating to read the story of those who, facing the 
same choice, shrunk not from the storm, but resolutely 
advanced into its very teeth, and conquered. Today's 
need 


narratives. 


—HERBERT APTHEKER 


children such 


New Books Received 


THE FORGE. By 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc 


BLOOD ON William Attaway. New 


York $2.00 
STORY-LIVES OF AMERICAN COMPOSERS. By 
Katherine Little Bakeless. New York Frederick A 
Stokes Co. $2.50. 
MODERN AMERICANS in Science and Invention. By 
Edna Yost. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co, 
$2.00 


NEGRO PLAYERS ON WHITE 
GRIDIRONS 


Continued from Page 306 


other Jackie Robinson, who scored the only 
touchdown for the College All-Stars in their 
melee with the Chicago Bears, professional 
champions, last September; another Brud Hol- 
land, twice an All-American at Cornell; an- 
other Bernie Jefferson or Kenny Washington or 
Dolly King, who have participated in all-star- 
pro football contests; or even another Fritz 
Pollard or Paul Robeson, hallowed greats. It 
appears that there are plenty more where they 
came from. 

Yes, sir, we're still doing business on white 
college gridirons. And how! 

















BOUND VOLUMES 


of the 1940 Issues of 


OPPORTUNITY 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 
Are Now on Sale. 
Price $2.75 
The supply is limited. Send your order to: 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City 














“ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GITTIN’ WINGs” 


(Continued from Page 301 


lege class in journalism, supervised by Pro 
sor H. C. Thorne, who suggested the title 
valuable directory of Negro pilots, commer 
limited commercial, private, solo and stud 
with license numbers is included, showing 

distribution of the 269 Negro aviators in 

United States, May, 1941. 

While the West Virginia State College ha 
had the initial experience, the other Negro col 
leges have been alert to the opportunity offer: 
in the C.A.A. training. Time, in the Octobe: 
28, 1941 issue, discussed the weight of Negro 
agitation for participation in the national de- 
fense training, picturing under the capti 
“C.A.A. Grad. There are 90 like him,” a « 
of Max Bondurant, a West Virginia State grad- 
uate and worker, who finished the C.A.A. train- 
ing. 

A partial list of Negro schools, in addition 
to West Virginia State College, accredited and 
having working units known at this writing are 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical 
College, Tuskegee Institute, Howard University, 
Hampton, Virginia State, Delaware State, 
Lincoln University, Missouri, and Southern 
University, Louisiana. 

The eighth unit at West Virginia State Col- 
lege, began training September 16 and will con- 
tinue to January 27, 1942. The door has swung 
open. It must not be shut. Our youth, too, can 
soar, The great-grandchildren of those long 
gone singers beneath the plantation moon, they 
have wings. “All God’s chillun got wings!” 
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